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Tar is a thick, black gum, obtained from the fir-tree 
by burning. Pitch is the name applied to the same 
article when thickened by boiling. The vast forests of 
the north of Europe are necessarily the spots to which 
the manufacture of tar on an extensive scale is con- 
fined. Thus, in the year 1833, there were imported 
into Great Britain 10,152 lasts of tar, all“of which, with 
the exception of 1231 lasts, came from the forests of 
northern Europe. Russia supplied us with 7980 lasts, 
Sweden 442, Denmark 415, and Norway 83. The 
duty amounted to 7601/. Each last contains twelve 
barrels; and a barrel holds about thirty gallons. The 
German name for tar is “ theer,” and the Swedish 
“ tjara,” so that the English word is clearly to be 
traced to a northern origin. 

The process of making tar was known to the Greeks, 
and has been described by Theophrastes and Dioscorides. 
Dr. Clarke, who has described the method of extracting 
tar in Russia, Sweden, and other northern countries, 
says, “ There is not the smallest difference between a 
tar-work in the forests of Westro-Bothnia and those of 
Ancient Greece. The Greeks made stacks of pine, and 
—~ covered them with turf, they were suffered to 
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burn in the same smothered manner; while the tar, 
melting, fell to the bottom of the stack, and ran out by 
a small channel cut for the pu . 

The following is Dr. Clarke’s account of tar-makin 
in the north of Europe :—“ The inlets of the Gulf of 
Bothnia are surrounded by noble forests, whose tall 
trees, flourishing luxuriantly, covered the soil quite 
down to the water’s edge. From the most southern 
parts of Westro-Bothnia to the northern extremity of 
the Gulf, the inhabitants are occupied in the manu- 
facture of tar, proofs of which are visible in the whole 
extent of the coast. The process by which the tar is 
obtained is very simple; and as we often witnessed it, 
we shall now describe it, from a tar-work we halted to 
inspect upon the spot. The situation most favourable 
to the process is in a forest near to a marsh or bog, 
because the roots of the fir, from which tar is prin- 
cipally extracted, are always most productive in such 
places. A conical cavity is then made in the ground 
(generally in the side of a bank or sloping hill) ; and 
the roots of the fir, together with logs and billets of the 
same, being neatly trussed in a stack of the same 
conical shape, are Tet into this cavity. > whole is 
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then covered with turf, to prevent the volatile parts 
from being dissipated, which, by means of a heavy 
wooden mallet, and a wooden stamper worked separately 
by two men, is beaten down end readered as firm as 
possible above the wood. The stack of billets is then 
kindled, and a slow combustion of the fir takes place, 
without flame, as in making charcoal. During this 
combustion the tar exudes; and a cast-iron pan being 
at the bottom of the funnel, with a spout which projects 
through the side of the bank, barrels are placed beneath 
this spout to collect the fluid as it comes away. As 
fast as the barrels are filled, they are bunged and made 
ready for exportation. From this description it will be 


evident that the mode of obtaining tar is by a kind of 


distillation per descensum ; the turpentine, melted by the 
fire. m-xing with the sap and juices of the fir, while the 
wood itself, becoming charred, is converted into char- 
coal,” 


CHIN A.—No. IX. 
Tue Perouer, Oranes, Pear, Ginsene, anp Ravpars. 


Tue fruits of China are numerous; almost every fruit 
known in Europe is found in China; and though 
generally, from the want of a proper mode of cultivation, 
they are interior to those produced in our gardens, 
there are some which surpass anything we can produce, 
and they have many fruits which we know only by 
name. The guava, the shaddock, the mango, and the 
pine-apple they possess, in common with the inhabitants 
of our Iudian possessions; but they have also some 
which are found only in China. The letchee, a fruit 
about as large as a walnut, is said to be delicious ; it is 
frequently exported to India in a dried state, wrinkled 
like a French prune: the Chinese take it in this state 
with their tea, preferring the pleasant acid of this fruit 
to the sweetness of sugar. But the most curious of 
all the fruits of China, if aj] that has been said of it 
were true, is the petchee. This plant is a sort of 
water-lily, to the roots of which a white substance is 
attached, covered with a red skin; the white substance 
is eatable, and is confidently said to have the s range 
property of rendering copper eatable. Many whimsical 
theories have been started to account for such a won- 
dertul property, some chemical, and others mechanical ; 
but a French Jesuit took the more simple course of 
trying the experiment. He placed a Chinese cash in 
his mouth, enyeloped in a bit of petchee, and he actually 
found that on a resolute bite with good teeth, the cash 
(which is a very brittle cast alloy of copper) broke into 
small pieces, but that the pieces were as far from being 
eatable as before; and that the same effect could be 
produced by enveloping the cash in a piece of leather 
sufficiently thick to preserve the teeth from injury. 
Many strange stories, if heard with similar scepticism, 
would probably be explained with equal ease. 

Though the orange is now completely naturalized in 
Europe, we must not forget that it was originally a 
native of China, It was brought first to Europe in 
the sixteenth century, by the Portuguese: the original 
tree from whence all the oranges in Europe have been 
produced was shown not many years since at Lisbon. 
This delicious fruit was certainly unknown to the an- 
cients, although it nas been contended that the golden 
apples of the Hesperides so frequently mentioned by 
them, were nothing more than oranges; but had this 
fruit ever grown in Europe, it is very improbable that 
a tree of such easy cultivation would have wholly 
petished in the darkest ages, however the fruit might 
have degenerated. It is more probable that the apricot 
was the fruit so distinguished in ancient times, and the 
name (Crisomele, or golden apple) vulgarly given to 
this fruit in the south of Italy, affords some weight to 
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orange by the inhabitants of great part of Italy, shows 
from what part of the world ¢hry at least received this 
valuable fruit. 

If we admit that the orange was introduced by the 
Portuguese, and was then an unknown fruit in Europe, 
it must strike us as a curious omission, that that minute 
observer Marco Polo should never have mentioned it, 
though he describes several sorts of fruits, and among 
others, “‘ pears of an extraordinary size, weighing ten 
pounds a-piece, that are white in the inside like paste, 
and have a very fragrant smell.” 

As the largest pears in Europe are not found to ex- 
ceed the weight of two pounds, so extraordinary a weight 
as ten was included among the exaggerations or in- 
ventions of the oid Venetian ; but modern travellers have 
confirmed the fact that pears of uncommon magnitude 
are produced in the provinces of China. “ Along the 
road,” says Van Braam, the Dutch envoy, “ people sold 
us pears which are here very large. Yesterday I had 
one given to me, the circumference of which in its 
oblong sense, was fifteen inches and a half, by fourteen 
inches thick. This seems to be the only species of pear 
found in the northern provinees. Its colour is a beau- 
tiful golden yellow, the skin is rather hard, but the fruit 
is very juicy, melting in the mouth, and very agreeable 
to the taste.” As the pear was found in a northern 
latitude and at a poor village, it may be conceived that 
those raised in a n3\d climate and for the consumption 
of a luxurious capital, might have attained the higher 
perfection mentioned by Marco Pole. De Guignes also 
describes this fruit as very large and excellent. 

Europe has received only one sort of orange from 
China, but there are many beautiful species in their 
native country which would wel] repay the expense of 
importation. The sort most admired by the ‘natives 
themselves is small, smooth, and reddish; the skin is 
very thin, and the pulp firmer than in those of our gar 
dens ; it is not divided by partitions like ours, nor does 
it so easily quit the rind. The oranges of Fokier are 
larger and of a fine red colour; these are more admired 
than the former by Europeans. Those of Canton are 
still larger and yellow; they are usually roasted and 
filled with sugar before they are eaten. 

We must not omit to mention the far-famed ginseng, 
which the Chinese consider the most valuable pro- 
duction of nature. It is their specific for all dis- 
orders of the lungs or of the stomach, curing asthma, 
strengthening the eye-sight, renewing a worn-out con- 
stitution, and delaying the approach of old age, thus 
rivalling the professions of the most fearless quacks of 
the present day. These virtues are most probably 
over-rated, as Europeans have not found the same 
good effects from this plant as are ascribed to it by the 
Chinese: we have, however, some authority for ad- 
mitting that, when fresh, its imputed good qualities 
are not wholly imaginary. The Pére Jartoux, when 
employed in constructing a map of Tartary by order of 
the emperor Kam-he, frequently made an infusion of 
the ginseng-leaf, or drank the decoction of its root, and 
felt himself always much better after its use; when 
exhausted by a hard day’s work, by walking over the 
rugged plains, or climbing to the elevated stations 
proper for measuring extensive angles in the pro- 
secution of a great undertaking, he invariably found 
himself much relieved by this remedy. We have, how- 
ever, often found the same effect produced in England 
by two or three cups of good tea, and are inclined to 
imagine the virtues of the ginseng to be of no very 
superior stamp. ‘The Dutch naturalists thus described 
the ginseng:—“ Its name is taken from its shape, 
because it represents a man (in Chinese Gin) striding 
with his legs. It is a larger and stronger species of our 
mandrake. The dried root is of a yellow colour, 
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streaked round with blackish veins, as if drawn with 
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ink. It yrelds when chewed an unpleasant sweetness, 
mixed with bitterness. The Chinese will give three 
pounds of gold for one pound of it. 

To the Chinese this plant is in some measure a 
foreign production, as it is found only in Manchoo 
Tartary; but it does not owe all its reputation to its 
distant origin; the Tartars also prize it, and give it a 
name (Orhota) expressive of its quality as the chief of 
plants. ‘They endeavour to procure it at the risk of 
losing their lives or liberty, equally endangered by the 
nature, of the country where it is found, and by the 
policy of the Chinese government, which endeavours to 
monopolize this much ésteemed production. 

A large extent of country to the north-east of Pekin, 
covered with inaccessible mountains, and almost im- 
passable forests infested with wild beasts, and affordiig 
no means of subsistence, is separated from the province 
of Leao Tong by a strong barrier of stakes, always 
carefully protected by guards of Chinese soldiers who 
seize and punish unlicensed intruders: this is the native 
country of ginseng, and these preeautions are considered 
necessary to preserve the valued plant from depredation. 

The above-named Pére Jartoux, while employed in the 
survey of Tartary, deseribes the mode of gathering the 
ginseng, as it was practised at that time; his authority 
on this head is undeniable, as he frequently met with 
the parties of Tartars employed on the service. On 
this occasion ten thousand Tartars were commanded to 
gather all the ginseng that could be found; and after 
deducting two ounces from the quantity gathered by 
each man, they were allowed for the remainder its 
weight in pure silver. This army of botanists divided 
themselves into companies of a hundred men, with a 
chief to each company. The whole territory was then 
apportioned to the several divisions ; each division formed 
a line, and slowly advancing, traversed the vole por- 
tion of country allotted to it; nearly six months were 
spent in the occupation, and the whole territory was 
thus searched through. This clumsy mode was probably 
adopted to give employment to a number of persons 
who might otherwise have been troublesome, as a tenth 
part of the number employed, if acquainted with the 
habits and localities of the plant, would have been 
more successful in discovering it. 

These Fartars had little to subsist on but the flour of 
a sort of millet-seed which they carried with them ; they 
slept usually under trees, merely covered with pieces of 
bark or such few clothes as they were able to carry with 
them. But few however perished on this expedition, 
and we may conclude the country, like most other moun- 
tainous tracts, to be very healthy, and proper for the 
reception of much of the surplus population of China, 
did net the peculiar policy of that Government discourage 
the residence of the people in any part of the empire 
which might possibly bring them in contact with any 
of the nations of Europe ;, and the extension of Russian 
power along the northern frontier of China, operates as 
amotive to withdraw the population as far as practi- 
cable from that quarter. 

Of the ginseng when collected the root is the only 
part preserved: these are all buried im one place 
for the space of a fortnight, when they are taken 
out, washed, and carefully cleansed from dirt by a 
brush; they are then dipped for a moment in water 
nearly boiling, and dried over a slow fire, into which 
grains of a yellow sort of millet are thrown in order to 
communicate to the ginseng a colour admired by the 
Chinese, without which it would lose much of its 
marketable value. ‘Fhe root may be dried in the sun, 
and would preserve its virtues equally well, but the 
want of the favourite colour is a bar to the adoption of 
so easy and obvious a mode of preparation. 
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_ The rhubarb, so familiar to us as a useful simple medi- 
cine, is also. a production of China, It grows in most 








parts of China, but is most abundant near and beyond 
the Great Wall. The Chinese call it Tayhuan (deep yel- 
low) from its colour. Our name is of curious derivation. 
A river called Rhu runs through the savage country 
of the Tartars, beyond the Great Wall, and as the roois 
were originally gathered for the Europeans near that 
stream or sent across it, the material was denominated 
Rhu-barbarus, a compound of the name of the river, 
and the barbarous state of the country. Rhubarb 
found its way into Europe by land, by Kaskar, Astracan 
and Russia, or through Thibet and Persia, whence the 
Venetians carried it into Italy. The Dutch were ac- 
customed to bring it by sea to Batavia, and thence to 
Holland. The men who hawk it about our streets, 
sometimes in a sort of oriental dress, are chiefly Jews 
from the coast of Barbary. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe a plant which may 
be found in nearly all our gardens, «nd the stalks of 
which we use for puddings and pies. It is the root 
that contains the medicinal property, which our climate 
is not suited to develope. 

When the Chinese dig them up they take great care 
to saturate the roots with their own juices, which are 
very apt to escape, and to deprive them of their virtue. 
They lay the pieces cut, upon a hollow table. and turn 
them twice or thrice a-day, that so the sap or juice may 
soak and dry by degrees into the pieces, and remain-in 
them. When they have laid four days on the table 
they string the roots aud hang them up in the shade 
to dry by the air. 

The trade in this medicinal root seems to have been 
at all times very considerable. 

Marco Polo speaks of its excellence and the immense 
quantities “ which merchants who procured loadings of 


| it on the spot, conveyed to all parts of the world ;’ and 


Du Halde informs us that while the mi-sionaries were 
employed in making the maps of the mountainous 
region that forms the western frontier of China, they 
often met long strings of camels loaded with rhubarb. 


BEAUMARIS CASTLE, 
Isuanp or ANGLESEY. 


Beaumaris Castle was built by Edward I. about the 
year 1295, in pursuance of that policy which led him to 
secure his conquests by every precaution which he might 
think available. He had subdued the Welsh, after an 
arduous struggle; the last descendant of the ancient 
British princes had fallen iu battle; and Edward aimed 
at keeping down for ever the insurrectionary spirit 
which might be expected to manifest itself whenever 
there was opportunity. The sovereignty of Anglesey, 
remarks Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his edition of 
Giraldus Cambreusis, had been sturdily contested for 
above four centuries; it was the chosen seat of the 
Druids ; it was the asylum to which the Britons fled for 
succour from the_victorious Romans; it had been the 
residence of the British princes; and continued to the 
last to be their strong-hold. ‘The circumstances which 
immediately preceded the war in which the Welsh were 
finally subdued, are in substance as follows :—Lhewelyn, 
the last and one of the bravest of the sovereign princes 
of Wales, was obliged, in the year 1277, to sue for 
peace from Edward I. The terms on which it was 
granted were humiliating : besides the payment of large 
sums of money, the prince was required to cone to 
London every Christmas to do homage to the king for 
his lands. The following story is told by Carte the his- 
torian; and it is quoted by Sir Richard Colt Hoare :— 

“ The barons of Snowdon, with other noblemen of 
the most considerable families in Wales, had attended 
Lhewelyn to London, when he came thither at Christ- 
mas, A.D. 1277, todo homage to King Edward; and 
bringing, according to their usual canton, OFES retinues 
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with them, were quartered in Islington and the neighbour- 
ing villages. These places did not afford milk enough 
for such numerous trains ; they liked neither wine, nor 
the ale of London; and though plentifully entertained, 
were much displeased at a new manner of living which 
did not suit their taste, nor perhaps their constitutions. 
They were still more offended at the crowds of people 
that flocked about them when they stirred abroad, 
staring at them as if they had been monsters, and 
laughing at their uncouth garb and appearance. They 
were so enraged on this occasion, that they engaged 
privately in an association to rebel on the first oppor- 
tunity, and resolved to die in their own country rather 
than ever come again to London as subjects, to be held 
in such derision; and when they returned home, they 
communicated their resentments to their compatriots, 
who made it the common cause of the country.” 

In the war which ensued, which was a severely-con- 
tested struggle, Edward advanced intoWales by land, and 
sent the fleet of the Cinque Ports to Anglesey. When 
the brother of Lhewelyn learned that they had taken 
that place, he exclaimed “ Lhewelyn has lost the finest 
feather in his tail.” The Welsh king was shortly after- 
wards slain, and when the body was discovered, Edward, 
says ‘Purner, “ sent the head up to London, adorned in 
derision with a silver crown, that it might be exhibited 
to the populace in Cheapside, and fixed upon the 
Tower.” Edward’s military talents and vigour of mind 
fitted him for his turbulent age: his policy was in many 
respects in advance of it ; but he retained much of its 
savage fierceness. The brother of Lhewelyn attempt- 
ing to renew the war, was defeated and taken; he was 
drawn on a hurdle, hanged, and his amputated head 
sent to London. In the Chronicles of Hollinshed, 
under the year 1295, there is the following account :— 

“ The Earl of Warwick, hearing that a great number 
of Welshmen were assembled together, and lodged in a 
valley betwixt two woods, he chose out a number of 
horsemen, with certain cross-bows and archers, and 
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coming upon the Welshmen in the night, compassed 
them round about, the which, pitching the ends of their 
spears in the ground, and turning the points against 
their enemies, stood at defensive, as to keep off the 
horsemen. But the earl having placed his battle so, 
that ever betwixt two horsemen there stood a cross-how, 
a great part of the Welshmen which stood at defence in 
manner aforesaid with their spears, were overthrown, 
and broken with the shot of the quarels, and then the 
earl charged the residue with a troop of horsemen, and 
bare them down with such slaughter, as they had not 
sustained the like loss of people (as was thought) at 
any one time before. In the mean time, King Ed- 
ward, to restrain the rebellious attempts of those 
Welshmen, caused the woods of Wales to be cut down, 
wherein before the Welshmen were accustomed to hide 
themselves in time of danger. He also repaired the 
castles and holds in that country, and builded some 
new, as the city and castle of Beamarise, with other ; so 
that the Welshmen, constrained through hunger and 
famine, were enforced within a while to the king's 
peace.” 

The erection of the Castle of Beaumaris, though 
consistent with Edward’s policy, was an unnecessary 
stretch of prudence. He had already broken down the 
spirit of independence which inspired the native Welsh, 
without which, as he experienced in Scotland, strong- 
holds are but a slight security. The only notable 
things which the garrison appear to have done were to 
quarrel with the country people, and, under pretence of 
keeping them quiet, to oppress them with great severity. 
In consequence, the garrison was withdrawn from the 
time of Henry VII. to the year 1642, when, the Earl 
of Dorset being constable, his deputy furnished it with 
men and ammunition; and it was retained on behalf of 
Charles I. The first governor of the castle was a 
Gascon knight, Sir William Pickmore, who was ap- 
pointed by Edward I. Twenty-four soldiers were 
allowed for the guard of the castle and town, 
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During the Civil War, the inhabitants of Anglesey 
agreed to some strongly-expressed resolutions in behalf 
of Charles I. But the garrison of Beaumaris did not 
hold out long against the parliamentary forces; they 


however obtained an honourable capitulation. The, 


castle was surrendered to General Mytton, who ap- 
pointed Captain Evans his deputy. ‘The estimated ex- 
pense annually of keeping the garrison was, in1653, 7030. 

The motives which led Edward I. to aim at the sub- 
jugation of the entire island of Great Britain were 
chiefly those ef military ambition. But the castle and 
town of Beaumaris are evidence of themselves that he 
foresaw the benefits which would result from the con- 
solidation of the kingdom, and having subdued the 
Welsh, he sought to introduce something of civilization 
amongst them. Notwithstanding the nearness of the 
castles of Caernarvon and Conway, immense expense 
and pains were spent—and, as it proved, needlessly 
spent—on Beaumaris. ‘The town indeed flourished for 
a time ; but the castle was an incumbrance. The castle 
was the parent of the town, which Edward surrounded 
with walls, incorporated, and endowed with many pri- 
vileges. The place was originally called Bonover, but 
it was changed to Beaumaris, from, as the interpretation 
most generally followed, beau fine, and marais a marsh. 
A low marshy site was selected, for the purpose of 
having a fosse round the castle, which, being filled 
with water from the sea, would enable vessels of a 
small size, by means of a canal, to discharge their 
lading close under the walls of the fortress. [n the 
17th volume of the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ 
it is stated that “ Part of this canal, till very lately, 
was visible under the name of Llyn y Green, and the 
chains for mooring the vessels at the quay. The low- 
ness of the site, the expansive diameter of its circular 
towers and bastions, together with the dilapidated 
state of its walls, deprives the structure, though a pro- 
digious one, of that prominent character and imposing 
effect so strikingly apparent in the prouder piles of 
Caernarvon and Conway. The shape approaches to 
an oblong square, comprising a case encircling the 
castle. This outer vallium consists of low but massy 
embattled walls, flanked by ten circular towers.” The 
principal entrance of the castle faces the sea; within 
the fortified envelope, equidistant from the walls, is the 
body of the castle, the height of which far exceeds the 
envelope, and at a distance appears to rise majestically 
from it, as from a base. It is nearly quadrangular, 
with a grand round tower at each angle, and another 
in the centre of each face. The interior consists of 
an area, 190 fget square, with obtuse corners. The 
centre of the north-west side contains a great hall, 
seventy feet long and twenty-three broad, with a pro- 
portionate height ; it has five large pointed windows, 
which form a handsome front to the inner quadrangle. 
On the eastern side of the area there are remains of a 
chapel, the sides of which are ornamented with receding 
pointed arches. The elegantly-groined roof is sup- 
ported by ribs springing from pilasters, between each 
of which is a long narrow window. There was a com- 
munication between the several parts of the inner court 
by means of a narrow surrounding gallery, a portion of 
which is still entire. The ruins of the castle are covered 
with gillyflowers, but which as is stated, grow nowhere 
else in Anglesey. 

The castle was erected on lands belonging to several 
proprietors, whom Edward I. removed to distant places, 
remunerating them by estates, probably sequest-ated. 

The castle is the property of the crown. Within the 
walls a tennis-court, fives-court, and bowling-green 
have been formed for the amusement of the inhabitants 
of Beaumaris. ‘The reader will find some particulars 
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respecting the town of Beaumaris in the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,’ 








THE PLAGUE AT EYAM, IN DERBYSHIRE, 
IN 1666. 


One of the most pleasant and most healthful of Peak 
villages is the little town of Eyam, (for in that neigh- 
bourhood town is synonymous with village.) It is 
situated among the hills to the westward of Sheffield, 
at about the distance of twelve miles, thirteen or four- 
teen from Chesterfield, and about twelve or thirteen 
from Buxton. Surrounded on every side by bleak and 
barren mountains, it appears to be one of the last 
places where a community would choose to take up 
an abode; yet, composed of plain, neat, cheerful cot- 
tages, each having a garden, and every interval filled 
up with trees of the most luxuriant growth,—its an- 
tique church showing its grey tower among the foliage, 
and every house partaking of that simple rural cha- 
racter which never fails to please—it presents a most 
agreeable picture of content and comfort. Such is 
Eyam at the present day; and though situated so near 
to the first manufactory of cutlery in Britain, the morals 
of its inhabitants are comparativeiy uncontaminated, 
and their manners approach nearer to primeval sim- 
plicity than we often find in similar situations. 

Eyam is but little known. Although a good turn- 
pike-road was made many years ago (in those times 
when road-makers preferred taking a line over the 
summit rather than round the base of 2 mountain), 
it is not much used. The town is consequently little 
visited but by a few strangers, who come to view its 
antique Cross, the tomb of Mrs. Mompesson, or the 
romantic dell im which stands the singular rock called 
Cucklett Church. 

Eyam, though inhabited by a race of miners, of all 
classes in Derbyshire the one most remarkable for 
health and longevity, and even more secluded than at 
the present day, was, in the great plague of 1666, 
subjected to a most severe and fatal visitation. Here 
that dreadful malady committed the most fearful de- 
vastations ;—and here, by the prudence, the energy, 
the devotedness of the pastor and his wife, the destroy- 
ing pestilence was stayed, and the remainder of the 
nation spared from its influence. 

The manner in which the plague was communicated 
to this remote village shows the virulence of its nature, 
and the caution that ought to have been used to pre- 
vent the spread of the contagion. A box of cloth was, 
during the affliction of London, sent to a tailor of 
Eyam, who no sooner opened it than he fell ill; all his 
family soon shared the same fate, and every person, 
except one, died. These were the first victims. The 
disease spread with an astonishing rapidity,—entering 
almost every house, and carrying off a part of every 
family. “The same cottage in many instances contained 
both the dying and the dead. Short indeed was the 
space between health and sickness, and immediate 
the transition from the death-bed to the tomb! When- 
ever symptoms of the plague appeared, so hopeless was 
recovery, that the dissolution of the afflicted patient 
was watched with anxious solicitude, that so much of 
the disease might be buried and its influence destroyed. 
In the churchyard, on the neighbouring hills, and in 
the fields bordering the village, graves were dug ready 
to receive the expiring sufferers, and the earth, with 
an unhallowed haste, was closed upon them. 

* Over the friendly bier no rites were read, 
No dirge slow chanted and no pall outspread ; 
While Death and Night piled up the naked throng, 
And Silence drove their ebon cars along.’ ” 

Mr. Mompesson, who then held the living of 
Eyam, was about twenty-eight years of age,—his 
wife about a year younger; they had two children, 
a son and a daughter, both of necessity very young. 
On the breaking out of the disorder, Mrs. Mom- 
pesson with her babes in her arms earnestly solicited 
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her husband to fly with them from the devoted spot. 
Her intreaties weve in vain ;—he had determined never 
to desert his flock. In his turn he became the sup- 
pliant, and besought his wife to retire from Eyam with 
the children till the visitation had passed over. She 
would not abandon her husband. They finally re- 
solved to abide together the danger of the dispensation, 
but to send off their infants to a place of apparently 
greater safety. Their family disposed of, they found 
themselves more at liberty to attend to their afflicted 
parishioners, and this devoted pair became the minister- 
ing angels of the village. Friends and relatives might 
abandon the plague-marked victims, but the pastor and 
his wife never forsook the patient, or hesitated to enter 
an infected dwelling. The dying were comforted, and 
the living counselled as to the best manner of prevent- 
ing the spreading of the contagion ; and such was the 
influence of this good man, that his parishioners re- 
garded his directions almost as the behests of Heayen, 
and gave themselves up unconditionally to his guidance. 

Considering that this frightful scourge was isolated 
in this mountain tract, Mr. Mompesson thought that if 
he could cut off all communication with the surround- 
ing country, there was a probability that it would then 
in a little time completely die away. He therefore 
prevailed on his flock to remain at home, and assisted 
by the Earl of Devonshire, who also remained at Chats- 
worth, his princely seat, at the distance of six or seven 
miles from Eyam, he drew an imaginary cordon round 
the village, beyond which egress or regress was not 
allowed. In this boundary at various places were 
stations appointed for the inhabitants of other towns to 
bring the necessaries of subsistence, leaving them upon 
a stone, without any person being near, and returning 
for the value, which was found deposited in the same 
place, in a trough of clean spring water. Some of 
these troughs are still remaining, and are pointed out 
to strangers by the older inhabitants of Eyam. 

To prevent as much as possible the effects of con- 
tagion, Mr. Mompesson closed the church, and retiring 
to Cucklett-dale, a dell at a little distance from the 
town, bounded on one side by craggy rocks, and on the 
other overhung by trees as planted by the hand of 
nature, he placed himself in a natural arch at a great 
height above the level, and thence, as from a pulpit, 
addressed his congregation, and performed the accus- 
tomed service. The narrow gloomy dell, the babbling 
stream which ran along its bottom, the overhanging 
tors, the perforated rock since named Cucklett Church, 
the graceful trees, and its complete freedom from every 
interruption, would render this place at the present day 
one of the most fascinating of confined landscapes ; but 
when we fancy in our minds the assembled villagers 
seated on the rising ground on one side the brook, at a 
distance from one another, as if each feared contagion 
from his neighbour, but all anxiously intent on catching 
every word of the preacher on the rock, and bending 
in solemn prayer before that Being who can alone 
afford them comfort and protection, we feel ourselves 
carried back to the scene of 1666, and are especially 
lost in admiration of the holy pastor who could thus 
direct to one great end the jarring passions and the 
afflictions of our mature. 

For seven months did this pious man watch over the 
interests of Eyam, for so long did the pestilence con- 
tinue its ravages, He retained his health. Mrs. Mom- 
pesson, as a precaution, prevailed on him to have an 
incision made in his leg, which, by being kept open, 
might, in case of infection, carry off the complaint, 
She saw one day, on examination, that her precaution 
had been useful, and that, from the appearance of the 
wound, Mr. Mompesson had escaped the danger ; but 
the plague had entered their dwelling ; and this devoted 
wife, while rejoicing at her husband’s safety, fell a 
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victim to its fury. She was buried in the churchyard, 
where her tombstone yet remains. The feelings of 
her husband on this melancholy occasion are deep! 
expressed in a letter to his patron, Sir George Saville, 
and another to his children, which letters are still pre- 
served. 

Mr. Mompesson had the pleasure of seeing the ex- 
tinction of the disease in the village of which he was 
the pastor; for by his measures its contagion was con- 
fined, and finally destroyed, as Eyam appears to have 
been the last place visited by this dreadful calamity, 
His conduct procured him the approbation of all, and 
he had soon after bestowed upon him the rectory of 
Eakring, in Nottinghamshire; was made a prebendary 
of York and Southwall, and had an offer of the deanery 
of Lincoln; this he declined in favour of his friend 
Dr. Fuller. He married for his second wife Mrs. 
Nuby, relict of Charles Nuby, Esq., who bore him two 
daughters, and died at Eakring the 7th of March, 17038, 
in the 70th year of his age, where a brass plate records 
his memory. 

So great was the mortality during this visitation, that 
graves were dug, and cemeteries formed on the hills 
on every side of the town; these burying places are 
now almost entirely destroyed. One yet remains to 
the eastward of Eyam, known by the name of Riley 

















Grave Stones, but not as it originally appeared. One 
family alone seems to have been buried there, and the 
dates of their deaths are a powerful record of the 
strength of the pestilence in this remote situation. 

“I know not,” says the author of ‘ Peak Scenery,’ 
‘* that I ever felt more seriously and solemuly impressed 
than on my visit to this place. The dreadful power of 
that disease, which, while it prevailed in London, appalled 
the whole empire, and in the following year unpeopled 
the village of Eyam, is here strikingly exemplified. 
Six headstones and one tabular monumental stone 
yet remain to tell the tale of the total extinction of a 
whole family, with the exception of one boy, in the 
short space of eight days. The inscription, though 
much worn, may still be distinctly traced. The re- 
spective dates are, 

Elizabeth Hancock, died August 3, 1666, 


John Hancock, Sen. as & =s 
John Hancock, Jun. se = » 
Oner Hancock pe fo 
William Hancock as aa 
Alice Hancock id So. s 
Anne Hancock - 6. « 


“ What a mournful memorial of domestic calamity 
do these few stones and their inscriptions present! On 
the four sides of the tomb which contains the ashes of 
the father of this unhappy family of sufferers are the 
words, ‘ Horam Nescitis, Orate, Vigilate.’” 

A descendant of the boy mentioned above, whose 
preservation may almost be considered as miraculous, 
introduced about the middle of the last century into 
Sheffield the method of plating ingots of copper with 
silver, and thus laid the foundation of one of the most 
lucrative manufactures of that town and its rival Bir- 
mingham. 





ALFRED—BRUCE—WASHINGTON. No. IL 


We shall in this and another notice, or perbaps two 
more, endeavour to point out, in a short narrative, whut 
each of these illustrious deliverers singly did in the 
hour of greatest peril for his country. 

When the English crown, by the death of Ethelred 
the last of his three elder brothers, fell, in the year $72. 
to the inheritance of Alfred, then only twenty-three 
years of age, it was scarcely worth the wearing. He 
was a kiag, but almost without a kingdom. The place 
to which he had succeeded called him, not to power aud 





enjoyment, but to difficult and dangerous duties, to 
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severe toils, to sharp trials, to anxious responsibility. 
Forty-five years before, his grandfather, the able Egbert, 
had for the first time united 2ll England into one 
sovereignty, and taken to himself the title of King of 
the Anglo-Saxons, Even during the reign of this great 
prince, the dominions, within which he had put down 
all native power but his own, were attacked by those 
daring sea-rovers from the north, whom our historians 
have commonly called the Danes, but who are to be 
considered as having been in fact a mixture of the 
various Scandinavian nations, including not only the 
Danes, but also the Swedes and Norwegians. These 
invaders—the same who in this century also repeatedly 
assailed the coasts, and even penetrated into the heart 
of France, where they were known under the more 
correctly descriptive name of the Normans, and who in 
the next obtained a settlement and a large territory in 
that kingdom—had made their first appearance in 
England in the year 789, at Portland, in Wessex, during 
the reign of Brithric, Egbert’s immediate predecessor 
in that sovereignty. They did not return till the year 
832, when, in a sudden descent, they plundered and 
laid waste the Isle of Shepey, at the mouth of the 
Thames. By far their most formidable attack, how- 
ever, was made the following year, when, presenting 
themselves off the coast of Dorset in thirty-five vessels, 
they seemed to threaten the conquest and occupation of 
that part of the country. And in this they had nearly 
succeeded ; for having landed at Charmouth, they not 
only devastated allthe surrounding district, but even com- 
pletely beat and put to flight a considerable force which 
Egbert sent against them. Still, deeming themselves 
not strong enough to maintain their footing, they, 
afier a short time, returned to their ships; and when 
they came again, two years after, and put on shore in 
Cornwall, where they were joined by many of the 
natives, Egbert, being now better prepared for them, 
went to meet them in person, and defeated them with 
great slaughter. After this they were seen no more 
during his reign. But from the time that his son 
Ethelwolf, Alfred’s father, an indolent and unwarlike 
prince, came to the throne in 838, they renewed their 
visits, and, Janding almost every year at one point of the 
coust or another, kept the whole kingdom in a state of 
constant alarm. “ The inhabitants of one county,” as 
Hume observes, “ dared not to give assistance to those of 
another, lest their own family and property should in 
the meantime be exposed by their absence to the fury 
of these barbarous ravagers. All orders of men were 
involved in this ruin; and the priests and monks, who 
had been commonly spared in the domestic quarrels of 
the Heptarchy, were the chief objects on which the 
Danish idolaters exercised their rage and animosity. 
Every season of the year was dangerous; and no man 
could esteem himself a moment in safety because of the 
present absence of the enemy.” At last, in 851, they 
for the first time remained all the winter in the country, 
fixing their quarters in the Isle of Thanet, from which, 
issuing forth, they burnt the cities of London and 
Canterbury, and spread devastation over other parts of 
the country. The reigns of Ethelwolf’s three eldest 
sons, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and Ethelred, witnessed 
ouly a continuation and increase of the same calamities. 
All this time an incessant war was kept up with the 
foreign invaders for the possession of the country. In 
the concluding year of his reign, Ethelred is said to 
have fought no less than nine battles with his enemy, in 
the last of which the heroic but unfortunate monarch 
lost his life. The greater part of his kingdom he had 


already lost; for the Danes had by this time actually 
made themselves masters of a large portion of the north 
ana east of England, and Ethelred’s final desperate 
efforts had been directed merely to preserve from them 
his old hereditary dominions of Wessex. 
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Alfred, young as he was, had fought by his brother's 
side throughout this terrible contest, commanding as 
general-in-chief in many of theengagements. Having 
become king, he continued the struggle as long as he 
was able to maintain an army ; and many more bloody 
battles took place, in some of which the Danes were 
defeated by the English monarch with great slaughter. 
But, continually strengthened by reinforcements of 
their countrymen, the foreigners upon the whole con- 
tinued to gain ground. At length in the year 878 they 
succeeded in overrunning and occupying nearly the 
whole of Wessex, comprehending the modern counties 
of Hants, Wilts, Oxford, Bucks, Gloucester, and part 
of Somerset. The last ensign of English independence 
was now siruck down; and Alfred, the defender and 
sole hope of his country, was himself obliged to provide 
for his safety for the present by flight and concealment. 
Having disguised himself, he is said to have taken 
refuge at first with one of his cowherds, whose wife,— 
if we may give credit to the famous story, which every 
reader will remember, of his being left by her one day 
to take charge of some cakes she had put to the fire, 
and having been rated by the good woman for allowing 
them to burn while he was busying himself in repairing 
his bow and arrows, seems to have treated him as a 
kind of menial. 

Such, then, was the depth of depression to which 
England was at this crisis reduced. Everything was 
in the hands of a foreign enemy ; the spirit of the 
people was quite broken; all resistance or thought of 
resistance was at an end; it was a complete conqué&t ; 
the invaders were wholly masters of the country, 
Alfred, so far from having even the poorest remnant 
of au army, had not even a follower left 

Yet his heroic heart did not despair. It was very 
early in the yeat that the invaders had thus carried 
everything before them. By Easter Alfred had again 
collected a few of his adherents, and had posted himself 
on what was then the island of Athelney, a small piece 
of dry ground which rose in the midst of the now 
drained marshes formed by the waters of the Tone and 
the Parrot, in Somersetshire. Here was once more a 
rallying-point established for the scattered friends of 
their king and their country. Alfred’s little band, 
accerdingly, gradually received accessions of strength. 
For some time he contented himself with annoying 
the enemy by making occasional sallies from his strong- 
hold. Meanwhile, his friends in other parts of the 
country, with whom he could now hold communication, 
were not inactive in the same irregular warfare. At 
last, about Whitsuntide, he boldly ventured to come 
forth for a decisive trial of strength with his powerful 
enemy. Having shown himself at a place called Eg- 
bertstane, at the head of his troops, he was received 
with enthusiasm by the people of that district. From 
this place he marched forthwith by night to where the 
principal part of the Danish troops lay, near the town 
of Eddington, in Wiltshire; and here giving them 
hattle, obtained a complete victory, which at once re- 
instated him on his throne, and re-established the 
national independence. The invaders were driven 
from Wessex, and reduced to subjection throughout 
England. 

Alfred, however, knew too well the daring character 
of his enemies to take it for granted that he had rid 
himself of them for ever by this single blow. He 
appears to have employed the period of tranquillity he 
had now secured—the first the country had enjoyed 
for many years—in actively providing the means of 
defence against future attacks. Before the events we 
have related, he had tried the novel and bold experi- 
ment of endeavouring to oppose the Danes on what 
was more peculiarly their own element—the sea. The 


navy which he equipped was the first England had 
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ever possessed ; so that to this admirable prince, along 
with many other benefits, we owe our first gift of that 
power which was destined to become eventually the 
right arm of the national strength. The trial which 
Alfved had made of the efficiency of his new force, al- 
chough it had been unable to save the kingdom in the 
failure of his military operations on land, was such as 
to satisfy him of its value, and its adaptation to the 
country and the people. He now therefore set himself 
without delay to get ready another fleet. The language 
of the contemporary authorities would seem to imply 
that in building his ships he introduced some improve- 
ments till then unknown in naval architecture. It is 
certain, at any rate, that his navy was now found a match 
for whatever opposed it. The Danes repeatedly re- 
newed their attaeks after this in the course of his reign ; 
but, however formidable the force in which they ap- 
peared, the excellent state of defence in which he kept the 
kingdom, and the activity and ability which he showed 
in the field, always drove them home again before they 
had done much damage. He survived till the year 90], 
and had his life been longer spared, it is probable that 
the whole of the remainder of it would have passed, as 
did the two or three years before his death, without either 
a domestic or a foreign enemy daring to molest him. 

But Alfred did mueh more for his country than effect 
its liberation-from a foreign yoke.. Here, however, we 
cannot enter upon his admirable labours as the legis- 
lator and civilizer of the people he had rescued from 
bondage. He well earned. for himself the epithet of 
Grgat which has descended with his name ; for he is not 
only one of the greatest princes that figure in history, 
but, in every point of view in which he can be regarded, 
one of the brightest characters that have adorned 
human nature. 


THE EAR OF THE OWL. 
Unper the outer edge of the ring of feathers which 
surrounds the eye of an owl, is a sort of valve of skin, 
which the owl can raise or depress at pleasure. ~Be- 
neath this valve of skin is the ear, which in shape 
bears some resemblance to the human ear. .The bird 
has the power of raising the valve as much as is repre- 
sented in the cut, which is of the natural size. This cut 
is taken from: an original drawing of the ear of a brown 
owl made by the late H. J. Shrapnell, Esq., who was 
for many years surgeon of the South Gloucester Militia. 





[Ear of the Owl.] 
a. Feather of the bill, magnified. 
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Food of the Anglo-Sarons.—In the dialogues composed 
by Elfric to instruct the Anglo-Saxon youths in the Latin 
language, which are yet preserved to us, we have some 
curious information concerning the manners and trades of 
our ancestors. In one colloquy the fisherman is asked, 
* What gettest thou by thine art?’ “ Big loaves, clothing, 
and money.”—‘ How do you take them?’ “TI ascend my 
ship, and cast my net into the river; I also throw in a hook, 
a bait, and a rod.”"—*‘ Suppose the fishes are unclean?’ “J 
throw the unclean out, and take the clean for food." 
‘Where do you sell your fish?” “In the city."—* Who 
buys them?" “ The citizens; I cannot take so many as [ 
can sell.”"—*‘ What fishes do you take?" ‘ Eels, haddocks, 
minnows, and eel-pouts, skate, and lampreys, and whatever 
swims in the river.'"—* Why do you not fish in the sea?" 
“‘ Sometimes I do; but rarely, because a great ship is ne- 
cessary there."—* What do you take in the sea?’ “ Her- 
rings and salmons, porpoises, sturgeons, oysters, and crabs, 
muscles, winkles, cockles, flounders, plaice, lobsters, and 
such like."—‘ Can you take a whale?” ‘ No, it is dan- 
gerous to take a whale ; it is safer for me to go to the river 
with my ship than to go with many ships to hunt whales.” 
— Why?" “ Because it is more pleasant to me to take 
fish which I can kill with one blow; yet many take whales 
without danger, and then they get a great price, but I dare 
not, from the fearfulness of my mind.” This extract shows 
the uniformity of human taste on the main articles of food. 
Fish was such a favourite diet, that the supply never equalled 
the demand, and the same fishes were then in request 
which we select, though our taste has declined for the por- 
poises. The porpoise is mentioned in a convention between 
an archbishop and the clergy at Bath, which enumerates six 
of them under the name of mere-swine, or the sea-swine, 
and 30,000 herrings. * * * It is an article in the ‘ Peni- 
tentiale” of Egbert, that fish may be bought though dead. 
The same treatise allows hermngs to be eaten, and states, 
that when boiled they are salutary in fever and diarrha@a, 
and that their gall, mixed with pepper, is good for a 
sore mouth! Horse-flesh, which our delicacy rejects with 
aversion, appears to have been used, though it became un- 
fashionable as their civilization advanced. The ‘ Peniten- 
tiale’ says, “ Horse-flesh is not prohibited, though many 
families will not buy it.’ But in the council held in 785, in 
Northumbria, before Alfwold, and in Mercia, before Offa, 
it was discountenanced. ‘ Many among you eat horses, 
which is. not done by any Christians in the East. Avoid 
this.” But though animal food was in much use among 
our ancestors, it was, as it is with us, and perhaps will be in 
every country in which agriculture has become habitual, 
and population much increased, rather the food of the 
wealthier part of the community than of the lower orders. 
That it could not be afforded by all is clear, from the in- 
cident of a ‘king and queen visiting a monastery, and en- 
quiring, when they saw the boys eating only bread, if they 
were allowed nothing else. “The answer returned was, that 
the scanty means of the society could afford no better. The 
queen then petitioned the king to enable them to provide ad- 
ditional food. They had wheat and barley in general use, but 
their prices were different ; wheat, like meat, was a dearer 
article, and therefore less universal. It is said of the abbey of 
St. Edmund, that the young monks eat barley-bread, because 
the income of the establishment would not admit of their feed- 
ing twice or thrice a-day on wheaten bread. Their corn was 
thrashed with a flail like our own, and ground by the simple 
mechanism of mills, of which great numbers are par- 
ticularized in the ‘ Doomsday Survey.’ In their most an- 
cient law, we read of a king's grinding-servant ; but both 
water-mills and wind-mills occur very frequently in their 
conveyances after that time. They used warm bread. The 
life of St. Neot states, that the peasant’s wife placed on her 
oven * the loaves which some call loudas,” ~ the agree- 
ment of one of their social gilds, a broad loaf well besewon 
and well gesyfled is noticed. In one grant of land we find 
six hundred loaves reserved as a rent, and oftentimes cheeses. 
They were allowed to use milk, cheese, and eggs, on their 
fast-days.— From Turner's History of the- Anglo-Saxons, 
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